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Kutelligeucer. 


Trace Science, with modesty thy guide.”’ 

“Respiration of the Spider.—A house spi- 
der was placed by a gentleman on a small plat- 


_ form, in the middle of a glass full of water, 


the platform being about half an inch above 
the surface. It presenily made its eseape, as 
‘might have been anticipated by suffering a 
thread to be wafted to the edge of the glass. 
The person who witnessed this, suspecting it 
might have been assisted by the water, being 
so early on the same level, poured sume of 
the water away, and placed the spider as before. 
It descended by a stick that supported the 
platform, till it reached the water, but finding 
no way tO escape, it turned to the platiorm, 
and employed itself in preparing a web, with 
‘which it loosely enveloped the abdomen, by 
means of the hinder. legs. now descended, 
Without hesitation, to the: betiom of the wa- 
ter when the whole abdomen was covered with 
a web, containing a bubble of air probably in- 
tended for respiration, as it evidently included 
the spiracles. The spider, enveloped in this 
little diving-bell, endeavoured on every side to 
make its escape hut in vain, on account of the 
slipperiness of the glass : and, after remaining 
at the bottom about thirteen minutes, it return- 
ed, apparently much exhausted,jas it coiled it- 
self close under the little plaiform and re- 
mained aflerwaids without motion. 


Sheet Iron Steam-boat.—The new sheet 
iron steamboat has been tried on the Susque- 
hannah river, and went six miles an hour, the 
pressure on the boiler being at the time not 
more than half of that at which the engine is 
intended to be worked, and the steam all the 
while escaping at many crevices which could 
not be closed in time. She draws but six and 
a quarter inches of water. The rapids through 
which she paesed did not appear to impede 
her progress. 


A New Invention.— An improvement has 
recently been made in Columbia county, N. Y. 
by Jacob D. Makely, in applying the power 
of wind to mills or machines in a different 
way from any that has yet come to our knowl- 
edge. That is, in having the wind wheel, or 
wheels, placed at any convenient distance 
from the building that contains the machine on 
which they are te act or operate, and convey 
their power by chain, strap, rope, or shaft ; 
and in placing the horizontal wheel in a frame 
or otherwise, to have both ends of the shafts 
supported. Also in applying two or more 
wind wheels to the same machine, or in link- 
ing wheel to wheel, by chain, strap or rope, 
and thereby increase the power. The upright 
wheel is placed from the building that contains 
the machine, and has both ends of the shaft 
supported by its being placed on a frame, 
which frame is placed on a platform, and free- 
ly swings round a perpendicular shaft at its 
centre. The wheel is always:carried fully in 
the wind by its own operation, and will con- 
sequently, receive the maximum power of the 
wind according to the angle of the vanes. 
The power of the Winc wheel is conveyed to 
the perpendicular shaft, and by the perpendicu- 
lar shaft under the platform, and there receiv- 
ed by the chain, strap, or rope, thence convey- 
ed to the machine. 


Needle Making.—-I will attempt to give 
you some idea of needle making. The wire is 
first cut ata suitable length fo: two*heedles. 
Each end is sharpened by taking fifty or one 
hundred between the fingers, and rolling the 
points on a revolving stone. ‘The needle is 
then placed on a die, exactly in the centre, 
and one blow makes two eyes, and at the same 
tiqs cuts the wire nearly in two between the 
eyes. This was done with so much rapidity, 
that I asked how many times the die fell to 
make the eyes, not perceiving that the boy 
Aook up a new one at every blow. The nee- 
dies are then parted and you have two in an 
unfinished state. Tempering is the next pro- 
cess. The needle while heated red hot, is 
thrown into cold water, and afterwards is 
brought to a spring temper by being rolled in 
plates of hot iron.—Each needle is then filed 
at the eye, and last of all receives the polish in 
the same way as it is pointed, only on a finer 
stone. In the lastroom I visited, were fifteen 
or twenty young girls from 10 to i4 years of 
age, busy in counting them out, putting them 
into papers, and labelling. The principle part 
of the work is done by boys, who from their 
appearance must be poorly paid.— Chr. Spec. 


Pickle for Beef or Pork.—The following 
receipt for pickling for family use is hichly re- 
commended in New-York. It is called the 
Knickerbocker Pickle, having been first used 
by several old Dutch families in New-York. 

Take 6 gallons of water, 9 pounds of salt, 
half caarse and half fine, 32. powaods coarse 
brown sugar, 1 quart molasses, 3 ounces salt- 
petre, } ounce of pearlash. 

These ingredients form the pickle, which 
must be well boiled and carefully skimmed, 
and when quite cold poured over the beef or 
pork previously placed in the tub or barrel ; 
then cover your barrel closely te keep out all 
dust. ‘The pickle should be sufficient to cover 
the beef or pork. The above ingredients wil 
make safficient pickle for one hundred pound! 
of pork. 


Power of Vegetation —In digging into the 
ruins of Herculaneum, several bags of beans 
were found, answering exactly to our kidney 
beans. Dr. Lawson planted some of them at 
Chelsea in England, and notwithstanding they 
had been apparently dead for so many centu- 
ries, they vegetated and produced a crop. 
This is a most wonderfal instance of the pow- 
ers of vegetation. 

the Lond in M.chanick’s Macazine. 

Instance of Extraordinary Vision.—In 
the Isle of France, during the last war, there 
resided a man who was in the pay of the 
Emperor Napeleon, and whose office consist- 
ed in informing the heads of the department 


. of the approach of vessels to the island. 


The most powerful teleecopes could afford no 
assistance whatever, compared to what was 
obtained in this respectby this man’s naked 
eye. He mentioned ousce, the arrival of a 
fleet, and the number ofthe ships. They kept 
in the same station fot many days, until join- 
ed by a squadron of ships, when they bent 
their course for the island. On their arrival 


| 


there they answered precisely to the man’s 
previous description. This he could at all 
times do ; yet, stranger still, he always, on 
those occasions, looked downwards toa sur- 
face of water. We know, that in peculiar 
states of the atmosphere, the air serves the 
purpose of a reflecting mirror ; such were 
the instances of Captain Scoresby’s ship seen 
in the clouds ; the village of Great Paxton in 
the air ; anda city of Switzerland, as if on 
the surface of a distant lake, lofty mountains 
lying between. Such phenomena frequently 
occur ; but that the Frenchman should be able 
at all times, no matter what the state of the 
atmosphere was, to penetrate so far into the 
depths of space, is a fact, I fear, beyoud the 
power of human nature to account for. 


Mr. Nimmo’s rule for the use of Oak 
Beams.—Divide 651 by the length of the 
beam, taken in feet, subtract 10 from the quo- 
tient: multiply the remainder by the product 
obtained by multiplying the breadth and the 
square of the depth, both taken in inches, 
This last produet will be the greatest load 
oaken beam will bear, and which indeed w 
break it in a few minutes, _ 

One half of the load thus found may be 
safely laid on the beam, but it will give the | 
beam a set from which it will never recover. 

A third of this load may be laid upon the 
beam for any length of time, without injury. 


PERIODICAL LITERATUR. 


From the New-York Courier. 


A light that shines from the high mountain’s 


of is the Press.—ANon. 

A few years since, general informa- 
tion was very limifed, and the desire of 
it equally contracted. It was the study 
of years, and the work of a number of 
individuals too, before a venture was 
made on the publication of an eplieme- 
ral miscellany. At present, it is but 
the thought of a weck to form a plan, 
and but the industry of another to car- 
ry it into execution, circulate it through 
the country with the swiftness of a race 
horse, and abroad with the rapidity of 
the wind. The opulent, the scholar 
and the divine, were then the only pur- 
chasers. As to newspapers, they were 
as thinly strewn as they are now nu- 
merous. 

This change of things is owing to the 
power of the press, a8 connected with 
periedical publications, and its capabili- 
ty of uniling cheapness with instruction. 
At this period, there are few pockets 
so low, and as few whose education has 
been so neglected, or whose minds are 
so spiritless, but possess a disposition 
and a means to seek for an insight in- 
to the passing occurtences of life; for 
abetter acquaintance with things in 
general; or who do not desire to dive 
into some of the sciences; the outlines 
of history ; the situations of countries ; 
enjoy the poetic wanderings of a Byron; 
the fictitious narrative of a Scott; or 
the liveliness and gaiety of a Moore.— 
To what a period then have we arriy- 
ed? An age, when not only the land 
and the bowels of the ever teeming 
earth yield to the culture and force of 
man, but even the very winds are in 
scme measure subservient to his will. 
The lightnings of heaven, and the 
mighty thunder thereof, he can imitate; 
knows their properties and attributes, 
and can also explain the grand arcana 
of the skies! 

In shert, nature—nature from her 
lofty to her remote—from the lowliest 
plant that grows—the minutest insect 
that crawls on the surface—from the 
leviathan of the deep, to the wild beast 
of the unirodden forest—have nearly 
all been traced,an alyzed, and explained 
with clearness and truth. 

Ephemeral or Periodical Literature 
has been to thought what expansion is 
to steam, or a fair gale to a merchant’s 
hopes. Before a periodical press is 
established, thought is confined within 
itself, brooding over its abstracted ac- 
cumulations and imagination basks in its 
own deliriams. ‘They longed, perhaps, 
to give birth to their creations, but they 
knew not how or where to attain their 
object. Many a project that would 
have been useful to society, aud many 
a figure of beauty, or sentiment of pure 
morality, each of which would have de- 
lighted and iaformed the minds of oth- 
ers, have died with their originators, 
and sunk into the mass of burried intel- 
lect, merely for the want of a periodi- 
cal press. Individuals thus situated, 
had not sufficient confidence in their 
own abilities, nor would they risk the 
knowledge of their names, for the suc- 
cess of their productions, by a regular 
method of publication. The workings 
ef their minds had no other employ- 
ment than that of nursing their own 
musings, whilst society became the lo- 


sers. 


tiodical miscellany, which soon engag. 


and a freedom ef pen were employed 


This state of things was not of leng 
continuance, for mind thus prevented 
from spreading its ideas, suggested an 
expedient to these in a trade connect 
ed with their plans, and set afloat a pe- 


ed the talent andingenuity of the learn- 
ed and the scientific, and the patron 
age of the wealthy and the well-inform- 
ed of society. 

Here then we have the origin of this 
species of literature, and thus we state 
its progress. The world of mind hav- 
ing so opened to itself a medium of 
communication, its labored throes and 
inward cogitations might be lessened of 
a weight, and it would naturally re- 
ceive a fresh stimulus from the efforts 
of others. By communicating thonght 
under fictitious signatures, a strength 


that otherwise would hare been turned 
or cramped—ideas would have been 
but half drawn, and the fire of language 
but kindled into a spark—not raised in- 
toa flame. Such has been the effect 
which Periodical Literature has had on 


"MASONIC MIRROR 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 10, 1825. 


NOTICE. 

The completion of the first volume of the 
Mirror being near at hand, the Proprietors 
deem it proper to state, for the information and 
encouragement of its friends, that such im- 
provements will be made in the form of the pa- 
per, the next year, as shall render it more con- 
venient for binding and preservation-—that at 
the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 
tle page and index wil] be furnished Gk ATIs— 
that arrangements have been made that will 
enable them to give a greater variety, and,they 
trust, Moré USEFUL and INTERESTING mat- 
ter—that the Masonic, LireraAry, and 
Screntriric Departments of the paper will 


Types have been procured, and measures ta- 
ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 


minds of this temperature, and on those 


} 
of infant genius, who here presented , 


their first tuned offerings on the altar’ 
of the world. 

Intellect becoming disseminated thro’ 
these channels, fresh minds were bro’t 
into the service, thoughts were canvas. 
sed, errors detected, dates rectified, 
beauty discovered, and various ques- 
tions brought forward and discussed, to 
the high isterest of the literary world, 
and advantage to society at large. 

The numbers of these productions 
which arrest the eye at every step, are 
but, as it were, the commencement of 
a cheap and miscellaneous literature, 
now that education is giving to the 
humblest classes of society a propor- 
tion of its valuable benefits. The time 
is not so very far distant (if we are tight 
in our suggestions) when few towns 
will be without their own miscellany. 
In the one of these, perhaps, may be 
traced the genius of a Shakspeare, the 
original powers of a Byron, the delight- 
ful simplicity of a Burns, or the rich 
fancy of a Moore. In such works may 
also be discovered the nérve, fancy, 
and diction of a Scott, or an Irving, the 
strength of a Johnson, the purity of an 
Addison, the chasteness of a Goldsmith, 
the versatility of a Sterne, the keen- 
ness of a Swift, the richness and strength 
of a Robertson and a Gibbon, and the 
brijliancy ofa Sheridan and a Phillips: 
While in others, the deep thinking and 
luminous examination of mind and mat- 
ter, as have been exhibited by the mas- 
terly pens of our established writers 
in these departments of literature.— 
Many of these yery emiaent men of the 
land, have for the most part; commenc- 
ed their litcrary career through the 
medium of a periodical, under an as- 
sumed name, ora fictitious signature. 

But the utility is aot confined-to these, 
They are of essential benefit to certain 
classes of society who could not subsist 
without them, and to many of those who 
are destined to fill high and important 
situations in life. ‘Chere are numbers 
of young students in-the professions of 
law and medicine, to whom periodicals 
are immensely important. 

The United States contain, according 
to the extent of its population, perhaps 
as many periodical publications as any 
country in Europe. We cannot per. 
haps boast of the quantity of our strict- 
ly literary periodicals, but all the news- 
papers over the country, have a por- 
tion of literary reading in their columns, 
in conjunction with the political and lo. 
cal. Our newspapers are much more 
read than our magazines. We have 
frequently obseryed that a fine literary 


' nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 


and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

To all who subscribe previousto the 
first of January next, the paper will be af- 
forded as heretofore, at $2,50 cents per ann. 
payable half yearly1n apvaNce. After 
which time, the terms will be $2,50 cents per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: or $3, 
payable HALF YEARLY in advance. 

$C} Such of the FRATERNITY 4s are de- 
sirous of obtaiuing a complete file of the next 
volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
send in their names previous to the First of 
January.——No paper will be discontinued 
unless orders to that effect are sent directly to 
the Publishers, or through their Agents. 


SCF Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, can have them neatly 
bound and lettered, by leaving them at this of- 
fice, for eighty cents the volume 


Tue Diamonv.—In atime of profound 
peace but few occurrences of importance de- 
mand our attention In this state of things, 
conductors of public journals must resort to 
other means to, in any way, gratify their read- 
ers. The sources of science and morals are 
inexhaustible, and subjects of this nature can- 
not fail, if couched in proper terms, to inter- 
est every inquisitive and rational mind vastly 
more than the destruction of cities, the sac 
of towns, and the massacre of millions of our 
fellow beings. We, therefore, have adopted 
the plan in this publication of occasionally 
giving short Essays on some subject of an in- 
teresting scientific nature; believing that we 
cannot better subserve one object of the paper 
or the interest of the public, generally. 

The Diamond, owing to its brilliancy and 
other peculiar properties, has been the subject 
of investigation for centuries, and it is but a 
few years since itsreal nature was clearly as- 
certained. To persons unacquainted with 
the operations of chemistry, it will appear in- 
credible that the most precious stone in the 
world, is nothing more or less than modified 
charcoal; and that far from being indestructi- 
ble it may be entirely dissipated by fire. Such 
however, is a fact, too well attested to admit 
of a contradiction. Its combustibility and 
some other properties lead to its true nature. 
From its refracting power, Sir Isaac Newton 
suggested that it was combustible, and in 1694, 
it was proved to be such, by experiments 
made by the Academicians of Florence, in the 
following manner. They exposed a small dia- 
mond to the heat produced by a large burning 
glass; it first become dull and tarnished, di- 
minished in weight, and at last entirely dissi- 
pated without the smallest residuum. Since 
that time, diamonds have been consumed by 
the heat of a furnace, and in the year 1771, 


diamond swell up and burn with a sensible 
flame. Its burning entirely away without a 
residuum, proves that it is nota Stone, which 
must be composed ofan earth; and all earths 
are indestructible, by fire. The inflammability 
of the diamond being thus proved; it was 
then necessary to ascertain its nature and com- 
ponent parts. For these we are indebted to 
the decisive experimentsof Mr. Tennant, and 
M. Lavoisier, though other chemists have not 
been deficient in their operations on the same 
subject. In 1772, M. Lavoisier, endeavour- 


article im a magazine has often to be 
transferred to the columns ofa daily 
journal, merely to give it circulation 


among our reading public, which its 
original place would neyer be able to 
furnish. This is atrait in our litera- 


ture, however, which is mending fast. 


Cunistina, oF Swepen.——Queen 
Christina did not shrink from the study 
of the obscenities of the Greek and 
Roman literature. Whitelocke, who 
was ambassader from England to her 
Court, during the Protectorate of Crom. 
well, relates that ofall the Authors, 
ancient or modern, she most admired, 
or professed to admire, Petronius Arbi- 


ed to ascertain the product ofa diamond burnt 
in oxygen gas and he found that the quantity 
of diamond consumed was exactly in propor- 
tion to the quantity of oxygen gas absorbed. 
The diamond combined with the oxygen gas, 
and the product was carbonic acid gas, which 
is a compound of carbon and oxygen. Anoth- 
er proof that carbon or pure charcoal and the 
diamond are similar, is in-the manufacturing of 
steel, a substance composed of carbon and 
iron. M. Morveau, enclosed a diamond in a 
very small crucible of pure iron, and exposed 
it, completely covered, in a common crucible, 
to a sufficient heat; the consequence was, the 
diamond completely disappeared, and the iron 
was coaverted into steel, which, when good, 


ter!! 


¢ontains about 1-60 its weight of carbon. 


the celebrated chemist, Macquer, observed the 


Accordingly therefore, to the present arrange- 
ment of minerals, this substance is placed 4- 
mong the combustible bodies; but we shali 
rank it at the head of precious stones, as 5 
more natural, though less scientific mode of ar. 
rangement. It is so hard that the best temper- 
ed steel can produce no effect upon it. By 
friction, diamond powder is obtained, by grind- 
ing one rough diamond against another; this 
powder is used for polishing it. To bring this 
precious gem to that perfection which enhan- 
ces its price, the diamond cutters begin by rub- 
bing several against each other, while rough, 
after having previously glued them to the ends 
of wooden blocks, sufficiently thick to be 
held in the hand, by which means they obtain 
the powder for polishing. “Diamonds are cut 
and polished by a mill which turns a wheel of 
soft iron sprinkled over with diamond dast, 
moistened with olive oil. The same dust well 
ground, and diluted with water and vinegar, 
iv used in the sawing of diamonds, which is 
performed by an iron or brass wire as fine as 
,@ hair. The goodness of diamonds are known 
j by the term water, thus those of the first 
| Water are of the greatest purity and per- 


be more particularly attended to—that NEW fection, in appearance r bding the puvest 


water. When diamonds fall short of this per- 
, fection, they are said to be of the second and 
third water, &c. till the gem may properly be 
' called a colored one. 


Diamonds, in their rough state, are said to 
be either in shape of roundish pebbles with 
shining surfaces, or in octaedral crystals; but 
they are not entirely confined to this form, 
they sometimes occur with twenty-four and e- 
ven forty-eight sides. They are principally 
found inthe East-Indins, in the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Visapour, in the peninsula on 
the western side of the Ganges nearly 18 de- 
grees from the line. Also, in the kingdom of 
Pegu and Siam ; in Brazil and other parts of 
South America. There is one circumstance, 
relative to the situation of diamond mines, 
whick is worthy of observation. It is, that 
those of South America, are nearly at the 
same distance in the southern hemisphere, that 
the Asiatic mines are in the’northern. The 
: diamonds of India are, generally, larger and of 

a finer water than those of Brazil, but not so 

abundant. It is said, that when the mines of 

Brazil were first discovered, the Portuguese 
| were so successful that in 1730, the Rio Jane 
iro fleet carried away no less than 1146 ounces. 
! This prodigious quantity at once thrown into 
' the market so reduced the price of diamonds, 
that, to prevent their becoming too common, 
the Court of Portugal afterwards confined the 
employment of diamond hunting toa certain 
number of persons. 


In India, the diamonds are principally col- 
lected by poor people, who formerly got not 


| above 1£, 5s, 6d, sterling for a year’s labor, 


their wages are somewhat increased in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of finding them. 
When Tavernier, who spent several years in 
cellecting diamonds, first visited Golconda, 
there were about 60,000 persons at work, con- 
sisting of men, women and children; the men 
were employed in digging, the women and 
children in carrying the earth. When the mi- 
ners are fixed upon a place where they intend 
to dig, they level another somewhat larger, in 
the vicinity and enclose it with a wall] about 
two feet high, only leaving appertures from 
space to space to give passage to the water. 
After this, the people, who are to work, meet 
together, men, women and children, with the 
work-master, his friends and relations. But, 
previeusly to commencing operations, a 8U- 
perstitious ceremony is performed, to render 
their labors propitious. The master has with 
yr an household god, before which the peo- 
pleprostrate themselves three times, while the 
brahman repeats a certain prayer. 


This being ended he marks the forehead of 
every ohne with a kind of glue, made of saf- 
fren and gum, and is careful that the spot be 
large enough to hold seven or eight grains of 
rice which he sticks upon jf Their bodies are 
then washed with the water which every one 
brings in his pot; after which, they arrange 
themselves in ordér to take of some repast, 
which the work-master has prepared. This 
consists of a plate of rice to each person 
with a quarter of a pound of melted butter. 
After the feast, every person proceeds to his 
business; the men digging the earth, and the 
women and children carrying it into the waill- 
ed enclosure. When they find water they 
cease to dig, this water serves for washing 
the earth, two or three times; after which it 1* 
let out at an aperture reserved for the purpose. 
After again washing the earth, and drying it, * 
is sifted, which operation is repeated previous 
ly to looking for diamonds. 

According to Magellan, the largest dia- 
mond ever known in the world, was the one 
belonging to the king of Portugal, which was 
found in Brazil. It is said to have been once 
of a larger size, but apiece was cleaved or 
broken from it by the ignorant countryma: 
who found it, andtried its hardness by the 
stroke of a large hammer upon an anvil. This 
prodigious diamond weight 1,670 carats, equ! 
to 6,720 grains, and though uncut, Rome’ ce | 
I’Isle says, it is valued at 224,000,0007 ster- 
ling. ‘This appears te be an incredible sum 
and probably the value is estimated too high, 
but, even supposing that to be the case; if we 
employ the usual modes prescribed for estims- 
ting the value of such jewels, the sums will be 
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immense; in this way, it will amount at least 
to 5,644,800 pounds sterling! 

The next diamond in value is that of the 
sceptre of the emperor of Russia, and is plac- 
ed under the eagle at the top. its weight is 
779 carats, and is worth at least 4,854,720 
pounds sterling; its actual cost was not quite 
135,417 guineas. The history of this dia- 
mond is singular, but well authenticated. It 
was formerly one of the eyes of a Malabarian 
idol named Scheringham.. A French grena- 
dier, who had deserted from the Indian service, 
contrived to become one of the priests of that 
idol, and watching an opportunity stole its 
eye and ran to the English at Frinchinapenly, 
whence he carried it to Madras. A captain 
ofa ship bought it for 20,00 rupees; after- 
wards a Jew gave seventeen or eighteen thou- 
sand pounds for it; it fell into the hands of .a 
Greek merchant who offered it for sale at Am- 
sterdam'in the year 1776, where it was bought 
by prince Orloff for his sovereign, the empress 
of Russia. The diamond of the Great Mogul 
weighs 279 carats and is worth 380,000 guin- 
eas. . 

Another diamond formerly in possession 
of theking of Portugal which weighs 215 
carats, is extremely fine; and is worth at leas; 
369,800 pounds sterling. The famous dia- 
mond which belonged to Louis XVI. called 
the Pitt or Regent, weighs nearly 137 carats 
and has been valued at 208,333 guineas. A- 
nother diamond belonging to the same monarch 
was reckoned a very fine stone, though it 
weighs only 55 carats. It cost 25,000 guineas, 
but is said to be worth a much larger sum, 
The diamond of the Emperor of Germany 
weighs 139 carats, and is valued at 109,526 
guineas. Itis of alight citron color. Dia- 
monds are of all colours, though faintly tint- 
ed. Some of a rose color, others green, blue, 
brown, black; and some are marked with 
black spots. 

The following is the rule for estimating the 
value of diamonds of all weights:— 

Suppose the value of a rough diamond to 
be per carat; then to find the value of dia- 
monds of greater weights, multiply the square 
of their weight by 2, and the product is the 
value required. 

To find the weight of a wrought diamond, it 
is supposed that half their weight is lost in pol- 
ishing, therefore, multiply the square of doub- 
le their weight by 2, which will give their true 


value in pounds. 


.Rewarp ror Exertrion.—A Silver cup 
was presented on Thursday evening last, to 
Mr. Bela Lincoln, Past Master of St. An- 
arew’s Lodge, by three of the tenants of the 
Olid State House, for his hazardous exertions 
in saving that venerable building during the 
late fire. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Late Failure.— Much excitement 
was produced in the commercial part 
of the community the last and the pre- 
sent week, in consequence of the re- 
ported failure of the great American 
Banker, S. Williams, Esq. of London. 
it turns out however that the evil re- 
sulting will not be so great as was at 
first apprehended. The business in 
his hands, at the time of his failure, is 
now under the care ard management 
of Timothy Wiggin, Esq. who takes 
charge of it as provisional assignee. 

The London Times states, * from 
authority,” that the amount for which 
Mr. Williams has stopped, does not ex- 
ceed 400,000 pounds. 

Private letters received at New-York 
state that the amount of the failure is 
740,0001. most in acceptances—that a 
committee of investigation are of opin- 
ion the property will pay from ten to 
fifteen shillings on the pound—that the 
houses of Baring & Co. and Wilson, and 
Timothy Wiggin, (who coniinues the 
Banking establishment) bad come for- 


_ ward and taken up a great amount of 


the acceptances, and on the whole, not 
so much mischief was expected to occur 
from the stoppage as might have been 
apprehended. Mr. W. was made a 
Bankrupt for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the settlement of his concerns. 
The New-York Gazette of Tuesday 
morning says, ‘“ that the interest at 
stake in New-York is extremely limi- 
ted—and, from an arrangement made 


in London, that the injury to result in 


other parts of our country will be very 
much diminished, and by no means re- 
alize what has been anticipated.” 

Under the head of “ Bankrupts,” in 
the London Gazette of Oct. 29, is the 
following :— 

“ Samuel Williams, Finsbury-square, 
Middlesex, merchant; Nov. 5, 12, Dec. 
10, at 11, Court of Commissioners of 
Bankrupts, London ; attorneys, Messrs. 
Barrow and Vincent, London.” 


The London Traveller remarks,— 
“the stoppage of the house of Mr. 
Samuel Williams is the most extensive 
failure that has happened in this coun- 
iry for several years.” 4 


Extract of a letter from Messrs. Rath- 
bone, Brothers & Co. of Liverpool, 
to their correspondents in this city, 
dated Liverpool, 5th Nov. 1825. re- 
ceived per Florida. 


«We have this day received the fol- 
lowing communication from London: 
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“ The failure of S. Williams will do 
very little mischief either here or in 
Manchester, and much less any where 
than had been anticipated. You will 
have heard that T. Wiggin, of Man- 
chester, has come forward with a 
strong recommendation from Jones, 
Lloyd & Co. and takes up the bills and 
accounts of such houses in the United. 
States, or on the Continent, as he con- 
siders solid. Asto the precise extent 
of the failure, or value of the estate, I 
do not hear that any thing is known. 
Wiggin’s aid will prevent much of the 


injury to others which might have fol- 
lowed.” 


Marriage of Mrs. Patterson —The |@ 


Dublin Mornmg Register contains an 
account of the marriage of the Lord 
Lieut. of Ireland to Mrs. Patterson, 
daughter of Richard Caton, Esq. of 
Baltimore, formerly a’resident in Liv- 
erpool. The ceremony was in the first 
instance performed by the Protestant 
Primate of Ireland. The bride was 
given away by the Bishop of Raphoe, 
and the marriage was afterwards sol- 
0 by the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin. Mrs. P. was attended by 
her sister, Miss Caton. A number of 
distinguished personages were present, 
including the Chief Justice, the Attor- 
ney General &c. 


Failures—There had been four 
new failures at Manchester: two of 
them for a considerable amount. 


Ship Baron of Renfrew.—It was as- 
certained that the Baron of Renfrew 
had been driven ashore on the coast of 
France, a few miles from Calais, and 
gone to pieces. Several hundred peo- 
ple were employed in saving her cargo, 
but little of which it was expected 
would be lost. Several thousands of 
the French people had visited the coast 
trom curiosity, to see such an immense 
raft on their shore. 


Robbing Graves.—A theiving trade 
has been lately carried on in exporting 
dead subjects from Dublin to London : 
the stench arising trom a box contain- 
ing one of the bodies, left at the coach 
oflice, occasioned the discovery ! 


New Catholic Asseciation.—At a nu- 
merous meeting of this body at Dublin, 
it was proposed, in order to avoid the 
late act, to hold a small aggregate 
meeting throughout freland. 


The London Hibernian Society have 
no less than 1147 schools, containing 
94,262 scholars, of whom about 50,000 
are of Roman Catholic parents. The 
reading lessons of the lower classes 
are extracted from the Scriptures ; 
and every child admitted must, at the 
end of twelve months, be able to enter 
the New-Testament class. 


. Melancholy Shipwreck, Del. Now. 3.— 
About day-light this morning the Ogle 
Castle, from Bombay was driver on the 
Goodwin, with a tremendous sea going 
over her. The masts soon fell and 
the crew fled to the poop where every 
sea lessened their number. Seven 
boats went to their assistance, but none 


of them could get near and the whole x 


of the crew were drowned, and be- 
fore noon the ship went to pieces. 


from Con- 
stantinople, to Sept. 16th, have been 
received, which state that there was 
discontent among the Janissaries. ‘The 
Captain Pacha’s fleet bad put into 
Alexandria, without sails or masts. The 
account that Ibraham Pacha had re- 
turned to Navarino, had caused con- 
siderable consternation. It is also said 
that a considerable misunderstanding 
has broken out between the ‘T'urks and 
Egyptians in the Morea. 

Down to the 18th of August, Red- 
chid Pacha was prosecuting the siege 
of Missolonghi with considerable ac- 
tivity, and a brisk fire was maintained 
on both sides. The Turks were ac- 
tively employed in raising a kind of 
dam to unite different parts of their 
works. The Greeks were raising works 
within the town, and expressed great 
conndence in the result of the contest, 


Russia.— The emperor of Russia has 
issued a ukase reducing by one halt, 
from the beginning of 1826, the imports 
paid by the lower class of tradesmen. 
The towns on the Black Sea have ob- 
tained greater advantages. The object 
of the late commercial regulations, is 
stated to be the concentration of com- 
merce in the towns, in order to pro- 
mote the consumption of agricultural 
produce, and to prevent the boundless 
increase of the retail trade. 


Srary.—The Courier of Oct. 21, says, 
“It appears, from the French papers, 
that propositions have been made to 
the King of Spain by the ambassadors 
of England and France for the recogni- 
tion of South American Independence ; 
but Ferdinand was inexorable.” 

Madrid accounts state that that in- 
fatuated court had at last sent off a 
miserable expedition of disaffected sol- 
diery to the Hayana, and in the ‘pleni- 
tude of its folly, now dreams of the re- 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. Ferdi- 
nand now says he will never acknow- 
ledge the independence of amy of his 
colonies: 


Hayti—Letters from Hayti, of Aug. 
30th, announce the determination of 
that government to confer the same 
commercial advantages on such other 
nations as shall acknowledge their in- 


dependence, as have been conceded to 
France. 


France.—It appears by a register 
kept, that there are 30,000 natives of 
England and Ireland at present in Paris. 


. London, Nov. 6.—I\t appears from 
the Paris papers, that not only M. Zea 
yhad been dismissed from the coun- 
cils of Spain, but the whole of the Ca- 
binet. Who were to be their succes- 
sors was not known. 

Yesterday, Mr Alexander Cockburn 
was appointed Minister to Celombia, 
with an income of 6000/. and other 
emoluments, 


Greece.—Various accounts concur 
in representing that the campaign in 
Greece is considered as ended, by the 
retiring of Ibrahim Pacha to the coast, 
and the retreat of Redchid Pacha from 
Missolonghi. 

Affairs of Greece—Rumors of re- 
cent successes are received from va- 
rious quarters. It is asserted that the 
Greek fleet had taken sixty transports, 
in the Turkish service, all Austrains — 
that the Egyptian fleet had retired to 
Alexandria, and the Turkish fleet to 
Constantinople. 

Zante, Sept. 19.—The expedition 
sent by the Greek committee in France, 
arrived here to-day, and will proceed 
to Napoli di Romani to-morrow. It 
consists of a colonel, two officers and 
subalterns of the artillery, a physician, 
several surgeons, and a number of 
workmen for the manufacture of arms, 
forges, &c. 


Ship Brandywine.—The U. S. frigate 
Bendy wine, Capt. Gregory, seiled from 
Cowes, for Gibraltar, on the 23d. Oct. 
One of our London papers mentions 
that the curiosity of the naval circles 
at Portsmouth, had been strongly ex- 
cited by the arrival at Cowes of this 
frigate—they speak of her as a ship 
“‘of a force aud description hitherto 
unknown in any service.” “ Her stern 
(say they) is an improvement on the 
round sterns of Sir Robert Sepping’s 
introduction.” 


The Pope.-—The chair of St. Peter 
is likely to become soon again vacant. 
The health, or rather the illness of 
the Pope, bad assumed an appearance 
which had filled his faithfal subjects 
with serious alarm, and prayers had 
been put up in all the churches, with 
his. own permission, for his recovery. 
Spitting of blood, and a tendency to 
dropsy, were among the symptoms 
which created a belief that his life 
was in danger. 


Lorp Cocuraxe.—-The Liverpool 
Mercury contains a letter from Lord 
Cochrane to the editor, in answer to 
certain queries which had been pub- 
lished in that paper, in which he says 
‘| have no debts, consequently I have 
not been sued, and am not about to 
lead the statute of limitations.” “ The 
debts of the Brazilian government are 
not my debts.” We infer that he had 
been attacked upon the subject of the 
non-payment of officers who served un- 
der him in the Brazilian Navy. From 
all accounts, it is pretty certain that his 
lordship took good care to pay himself, 
while in that service, from whatever 
property he could lay his hands on. 


Lorrery.—Niles has issued propo- 
sals for the disposal of all the complete 
sets of his Weekly Register, by lottery; 
the work to be disposed of, on or be- 
fore the first of February next. The 
project consists of 360 complete sets, 
at $ 70—500, do. second series, at $ 33; 
1000 copies “ Principles and Acts of 
the Revolution,” at $3. There are 
4050 tickets, at $ 10. 

The proprietor, in the course of his 
project, remarks, of the Register, as 
follows, which we conceive to be just, 


* It stands alone as a book of reference, 
and it may be said, without offence to 
truth, that all the other books in the 
world cannot supply the place of it, as 
to the subjects to which its capacious 
pages are mainty appropriated. The 
finding of all which is made easy, by 
the several tables of contents to the dif- 
ferent volumes, and the general index.” 

From the Montreal Herald. 

Shocking instance of unfeeling de- 
pravity—On Weduesday night, as a 
gentleman of this city was returning 
home from a friendly party, at about 
half past eleven o’clock he was ac- 
costed, near the National School, in 
most piteous accents, by a female, who, 
he was both astonished and shocked to 
discover, as she drew near the light of 
a lamp, to be in a state of nudity, with- 
out the slightest possible covering that 
could either answer the purpose of de- 
cency, or protect her from the incle- 
mency of the weather; and she with 
ber hands and arms strongby and tightly 
pinioned behind ker, so much so indeed, 
that we were informed by the gentle- 


man himse!f that, ha ‘ing no koife, it 


took him more than twenty minutes to 
unbind the unfortunate woman. The 
statement which she gave of herself, 
on being questioned, not appearing suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to her liberator, 
be threw his great coat over the shiver- 
ing sufferer, and followed her home, 
when he was quickly conviuced that 
she had not deceived him by a false- 
hood. It appeared that she was a mar- 
ried woman, and the mother of six 
children, and was, on the night in ques- 
tion, from some dispute or other be- 
tween them, turned out of doors in the 
manner above described, by an unteel- 
ing monster, whose wife it was her il] 
fate to be. An instance like this, of 
calm deliberative brutality, can scarce. 
ly find its parallel in the historic re- 
cords of base and unprincipled cruelty 
to the- female sex, and is one which 
humanity sickens to contemplate. 


Panricipe.—The following shocking 
particulars are copied from the last 
Richmond Enquirer : 

“ Thousards in the commonwealth 
are acquainted with Jonny Brows, an 
old revolutionary soldier, who has 
served so many years, and so faithfully, 
as a door-keeper to the House of Dele- 
gates. The unfortunate man has fallen 
by the hands of his own son. On 
Saturday last, the son shot the father; 
but as the old man did not fall dead, the 
son seized an axe, struck him on the 
head, perhaps nearly separated it from 
the body, and mangled it in a most dis- 
tressing manner. Another of the sens, 
hearing of the terrible catastrophe, ap- 
proached his brother with a gun, who 
immediately attempted to fly ; but the 
irritated son shot at him, and merely 
grazed him on the cheek with one par- 
tridge shot. The parricide then stopt, 
and returned ‘the fire, which unfortu- 
nately took effect on the body of his 
brother, whose life is despaired of; 
some negroes, who had been prevented 
from interfering by the fear of his gun, 
then stept up and arrested the mur- 
derer. On Saturday morning, he was 
committed to the jail of New Kent 
County. Our informant states, that the 
unfortunate parricide is supposed to 
have been for some time deranged. 


From Buenos Ayres.—By the Wil- 
liam ‘Tell, at New-York, the editors of 
the N. Y. Gazette have received Bue- 
nos Ayres papers to the 24th Sept. in- 
clusive. 


They do not contain any news of 
moment. One of the papers gives an 
extract’of a letter from Lima, dated in 
August, which says that Rodil has de- 
clared that, ‘sooner than surrender, 
he would eat his horses, and then make 
soup of the saddles and bridles.” 

A paper of the 19th says, General 
Lecor, with 2000 horses and 500 infan- 
try, were to leave Montevideo yester- 
day, to make an attack upon the Patriot 
forces. The cavalry is composed of 
a division of the troops of Gen. Abreu, 
which arrived at Montevideo afew days 
since, and others which joined them 
there. 

In addition to the above, we learn, 
from a passenger, that a law had been 
passed the Junta of Buenos Ayres, a 
short time previous to the sailing of 
the William Tell, allowing every per- 


son in the province to worship God ac- | P 


cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science. 

The prohibition on flour had not 
been removed. 


Chart of the coast of Mamne.—A work 
has just been pnbdlished, which must be 
of essential utility to navigators on our 
eastern coast, viz. a chart of Cascu bay, 
extending from the mouth of Saco 
river, to that of the Kennebeck. ‘This 
chart has been procured to be pub- 
lished, by the enterprising Capt. Porter. 
it is drawn en a scale of an inch and a 
quarter to a mile, from the surveys of 
De Barres, corrected from local sur- 
veys, and a great variety of observa- 
tions, by Capt. Moody. It is neatly 
engraved, and it is published in Port- 
land. ‘he singular irregularity of the 
coast of Maine, indented as it is by a 
constant succession of deep, navigable 
bays, and defended for a great part of 
its extent by a series of islands, afiord- 
ing a continued inland navigation, reo- 
ders a chart of this kind, on a large 
scale, drawn with care trom all the ob- 
servations which have been made, a 
work of great importance. We hope 
that this chart will be received with so 
much favour as te induce its publishers 
to extend it to the whole of the coast 
of Maine. 


The excelleut sketch of General La- 
fayette’s Life, written at Boston, by 
Professor Ticknor, and originally pub- 
lished in the North American Review, 
has been translated at Paris, into 
French, snd eagerly bought and r-ad. 
A few, and only stight alterations, were 
made by the translater, to accommo- 
date it tu the Censure. 
currency of a biographical notice so 
encomiastic, may be considered as one 
of the proois, that the French govera- 
meat is no longer disposed to molest 
the old patriot in any manner. 

Nat. Gaz. 


The permitted 


Tue Bianxet.—During the late war 
a soldier stole a blanket from a family 
in Waterford, N.Y. The theft was 
charged upom a poor black womap,’ 
who denied it; but suspicion conti 
to attach to her, and was, in con- 
sequence, very much injured in charac- 
ter In the mean time the soldier es- 
caped without suspicion, went to the 
wars, was discharged after peace, got 
married, and now has several children... 
Within a few days past, he has search- 
ed out the family, efter great pains, 
they having removed from their for-. 
mer residence, and in an interview in 
the dark, that he might not be known, 
confessed the thefi, and paid fer the 
blanket. His relation of his feelings, 
while sleeping under the blanket, from 
the time of the theft to the day of ret- 
ribution, ought to be an admonitory 
lesson to young beginners. He says, 
that he “ never failed, on lying down 
to sleep, to think of this stolen bianket, 
it had continued to haunt him ever 
since. Circumstances delayed the act. 
of restitution and prolonged tris misery... 
but now he begged forgiveness and” 
hoped to lie down in peace.” 


Ricumonp, Dec. 1. 
Conviction of Capt. Amady.—The 


Federal Court now sitting in the Cap- 


itol, (Chief-Justice Marshall and Judge 

Hay on the bench) commenced on 

Tuesday week, and still continues its 
session. John B. Amady, charged with 

scuttling and sinking a vessel for the 

purpose of recovering of an Insurance 

Office in Boston, bas been under trial. 
for the three last days.—Mr. Stanard 
for the United States, and Messrs. C.. 
Johnson and B. W. Leigh for the pris- 
oner. Last night, the Jury retired 
about half after six; and in about an 
hour returned with a verdict of Guilty. 
We understand that nine of them suab- 
sequently signed a statement recom- 
mending the prisoner to the President’s 
Mercy. 


A Prurarist.—A Limerick paper re- 


cords the death of a reverend gentle- 
man, who was rector of Kilcely, Kilu- 
rane, Kilcoury, Kilnoc, Kilfenaghty, | 
Tumfealough, Clonloghar, Bunratty, 
Fenogh, and Kilmurynegau!! No won- 
der that among so many kils he should 
come by his death: but it is rather ex- 
traordinary that each of them should 
have afforded him a living ! 


Child carried away by an Eagle —A 
circumstance quite uncommon in the 


north, lately happened in Scania. A 


woman, at wark in the fields, laid her 
infant on the ground, at a little dis- 
tance: soon after, an eagle pounced 
upon the infant, and carried it away. 
The poor woman, who heard the cries 
of the child in the air, is become insane, 


and is now in the hospital at Malmoe. 


Hamburgh Paper. 


Loss.——-A canal boat, with a cargo 
on board worth $60,000, was struck by 
a flaw of wind on Lake Champlain and 
sunk. Insure your boats and cargoes ! 


Health of Natchez. On the 2d ulti- 


mo, the following notice was published 


at Natchez: 

‘© The Board of Health believiog 
the city to be perfectly healthy at this 
time, are happy to announce to their 
fellow citizens, who have been com- 
elled to leave their houses on account 
of the late epidemic, that they may 
now with safety return. 


Harmony.—The Philadelphia Ga- 


zette states, that about nine hundred 


persons in that city, have expressed a 
desire to accompany Mr. Owen, and 
join his * community” at New Harmo- 
ny. There is a talk of establishing 
new communities, near Philadelphia. 


General Gaines.—General Gaines has 
arrived in New-York from Washington, 
While at Richmond, a few days since, 
he was presented with a handsome 
Sword, voted him by the Legislature of 
Virginia. The presentation was made 
by the Governor in presence of the 
Conncil and distingulsted persons. 


Scnooner Sanranper.—Some 
officers from the Columbian schooner 
Gen. Santander, have arrived at Balti- 
more from Norfolk. They left the 
vessel in the bay bound up, leaky, and 
with loss of foremast. On the 16th 
ult. off Matanzas, she communicated 
with the U. S. brig Spark, Capt. New- 
ton, and was informed that the Spark 
had lost a boat in a gale of wind, about 
the 4th ult. with an officer and four 
seamen inher. Capt. N. however, en- 
tertained hopes that she would make a 
harbor, she being a fine boat, and hav- 
ing provisions for 40 days. Otherwise 
the Spark reported all well on board, 
and was then bound into Matanzas to_ 
repair some damages sustained in the 
late gale.. On the 27h, spoke the Co- 
lombian brig of war Vencedor, four 
hours from Cape Henry, bound to La- 
guayra, all well. 


MASONIC. 


ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 
S most e) t patterns, corstantly for sale, 
by SAMU CURTIS, No. 66, Market 
Street, Boston. 

Floorings, Reyal Arch Dresses, and 
Collars furnished at short notice. Oct. 15. 
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Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves; to breathe round nature 
an odeur more exquisite than che perfume of thr 
rosé, aitd ‘to shed over it a tint more magical thar 
the blush of morning.” — 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


THE SEA NYMPH. 

[The idea of the following romance is bor- 
rowed from a German writer, who imagines a 
race of beings, capable of existing beneath the 
yraters—moral, like ourselves, but more beau- 
tiful ; created without souls, and endued with 
supernatural powers during their fanciful exis- 
tence. They were sometimes permitted to 
dwell among us for a season; and if during 
that period they could obtain the hand, as well 
as the heart of an earthly lover, they received 

_asoul by this union, and telinquished their 
elaim to theocean; but ifthey were so juck- 

‘Jess as tobe rejected, the law of their sovereign 
obliged them to return to his dominion for the 
‘remainder of their lives.] 


Henry ! the light of my eyes! my soul ! 
‘Come with me, where the blue waters roll; 
Look on the waves, all tinged with the sky, 
Not a step, not a breath, not a sound is nigh; 
Look on yon wandering white sail there, 
Scarcely swell’d by the languid air; 

Look on the sun that sinks torest, 

Sweetly lull’d on the ocean’s breast. 

Thou artthe sunto me! my life 

Without thee were darkness ; and toil and strife; 

Thou art that wandering bark tome, 

And I'll be an ocean of love to thee. 


Canst thou not hear my young heart beat, 
Ere thou hast spoken, and oft as we meet? 
Hast thou not sworn to make me thine 

By sacred altar, and rite divine? 

Hast thou not sworn te be mine own, 
And now, wilt thou leave Ondine alone? 
Star of my worship ! and life of my heart, 
Think what a death 'twould be, to part! 


Not for the coronet over thy brow, 

But to thyself, my existence I vow ! 

By the light of thine eyes | swear, 

Storm and battle, and death to share ; 

By the breath of thy lips, I'll prove 

Tender, forgiving, and true to thy love! 

And, oh, what power could rend from thy side, 
Thy faithful, thy blest, and adoring bride ! 


Henry dearest : thou wilt not smile— 
Look once more on this flowery isle ; 
Has Ondine’s voice lost every charm, 
And wilt thou spurn ber circling arm? 
Once you priz’‘d my amber hair, 

Is its lustre gone, or my brow less fair? 


Sweet Lori, look! the day is past, 

Evening’s shades are gathering fast ; 

The tide is swelling, the breeze grows strong, 
The broad moon is rolling the clouds among; 
And the stars are singing my funeral song ! 
Start not, Henry! this must be, 

Unless this hour thou weddest with me ; 

The tide is swelling—the tide is bright, 

ind the full moon sheds on the'wave her light. 
Yes ! thou hast clasp’d me to thy heart, 
Would we were never again te part: 

Now let me drink thy sigh once more, 

One first, last kiss on the lips I'adore ! 


The wave hath touch’d her foot of snow, 
And her eyes and cheek no longer glow ; 
Like a shadow of mist, she fades away, 
Veil’d and dissolv’d in the silvery spray : 
Yet, as she sinks in her humid grave, 
A murmur of love is heard on the wave; 
Plaintive sighs, a voice unseen, - 
“ Dearest | forget not thy poor Ondine.” 


Lonely and sad he wanders there, 

Breathing his plaints to the midnight air ; 

' Bound by the charm of his Sea Nympb's smile, 
Henry dwells on the lovely isle ; 

Still at the fell of the moon and tide 

Floats on the wave his ocean bride, 

ripping and bright, her beautiful hair, 
Stroums o'er ber bosom and shoulder bare ; 
And he? pale blue eyes express ° 
Mingled grisf and tenderness. 


Tis but a moment shc sparkles there, 
Waving ber arms, as the msanlight fair ; 
A crystal crown she bears in her hand, 
And ber voice is heard on the enchanied Sand ; 
‘It’s tones are like the harps first sigh, 
Touch'd by the breeze as it wanders by ; 
““ Henry ! plunge the surge beveath, 
Let me crown thee, with this wreath ! 
Come with me through these purple waves, 
To our glittering halls and amber caves.” 


Then as she sinks, more impassion’d and faint, 
More sweetly she warbles ber fond complaint, 
“ Dearest ! farewell— to Ondine be true!" 

And the waves softly murmur, Adieu! Adieu ; 


pretty, little girlish 
sympathy, about which #0 much’ sentimental 
canting has been madeia the world, is happi- 


ly exemplified in the flowing lines! 
Sensibility! ohla! 

I heard alitdelambayba— 

Said I, “* poor tamb you’ve lost your ma,”’ 
ah! ah! ab! 


As I said so, 
The little lamb did skipping go, 
And skipping trod upon my toe— 
Oh! ob! oh! cht”. 


A Brief Sketch of the present state of Literature in 
America, , 

The Americans cultivate by a sort 
of predilection, our language and our 
literature ; and in this respect their cit- 
izens coming from Germany, France, 
and Holland, do the same. In agreea- 
bie and polite literature, they yield to 
England, Germany, France, and Italy. 
They cultivate, however, with success, 
all kinds of poetry and romance; and 
their best works in these two branches, 
have found translators in Evrope.— 
They have also a taste for theatrical 
performance ; and a great English ac- 
tor has acknowledged to receive mure 
encouragement during his stay in four 
or five of their principal cities, in the 
midst of a population of 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, than he ever experienced in Lon- 
don. In books of education, history, 
and politics, they are not inferior to the 
principle European nations: and it is 
their own works that they use in their 
schools and seminaries, and which form 
their legislators, juris-consults, and phy- 
sicians. Besides their general history 
of the confederation, they have the 
histories of the eighteen states of the 
union, composed by national writers, 
and all of these are veridical and rich 
in facts ; the biography too of their great 
men is far from being neglected. 

In mathematics and chemistry, they 
are not on a level with Europe ; but in 
works of botany, metallurgy, ornitholo- 
gy, astronomy, and navigation, they 
can supporta competition. ‘Their gra- 
matical enquiries respecting the jan- 
guages of their country have opened a 
new field to the philologers of France 
and Germany. ‘The American maps 
are copied by the geographers of Eu- 
rope. ‘The atlas of M. Tanner, dis- 
plays in this respect, great perfection ; 
they have likewise important treatisies 
upon the hydrography of their states; 
and their authors have published im. 
portant maratine discoveries : whilst 
the learned world is indebted to the en- 
couragement of their Congress, for the 
best and most profound of all the sta- 
tistical collections extant. 

The press of Cambridge and Phila- 
delphia, of the Literary society of New 
York, and of the Phiiosophical Society, 
as well as that of the Congress and oth- 
ers, bring to light every year very in- 
teresting literary productions. One of 


‘their papers alone bas lately announc- 


ed more than 150 American works, all 
new, consisiing of novels, poems, trav- 
els, treatises upon moral philosophy, 
mineralogy, physical aud political ge- 
ography, history, biography, philology, 
oratory agriculture, gardening, and me- 
chanics ; their ofiicial writings upon 
public affairs, and the reports of their 
chiet secretary of: state, are very dis- 
tinguished works. 

The United States are also the firm- 


and of agriculture in relation with com- 
merce. They were the first to pro- 
hibit the slave trade, aod declare it a 
piracy. Their doctrine of government 
and the financies, has even found fol- 
lowers in some parts of Enrope. 
Printing with them is carried on af- 
ter a more extensive scale, and to great- 
er advantage than with us; and it is 
in their own editions, that they most 
generally read foreign works. Our 
books, when imported to their coun!ry. 
are as somuch seed for typographical 
harvest. They expead yearly,in pub- 
lishing, from two to three millions of 
dollars; but they waut a law to protect 
this kind of property.— The, bave pub- 
lished since these three last years, 7,- 
500 copies of Stewart’s Philosophy ; and 
a capital of 500,000 doliars is employ- 
ed for the reprinting Kees Encyciope- 
dia. They have also printed 200,000 
copies of the noveis by the author of 
Waverly, which makes in all 500,000 
volumes: and there is always on their 
public roads, two hundred waggons 
loaded with becks. A single article, 
the Life of Washington, by M. Weems, 
has a run of more than a huudred thou- 
sand copies. They print a great num- 
ber of journals and Iterary reviews. 
The N. American Review hes a sale 
of 4000 copies. and they reprint an 
equal: oumber of our HEdinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. Though they have 
only ten millions of inhabitants, they 
have more than 1000 periodical papers, 
or civil and political journals, each of 
which has many thousand subscribers. 
But their great advantage is the liber- 
ty of the press which has been ever 
indispensable to freedom and prosperi- 
ty. An American would not take the 
delights of France and Italy, in ex- 
change for the newspapers that reach 
him from all parts bringing bim the 
most useful instruction, and grateful re- 
freshment io his leisure hours. He 
knows by experience that the happy 
fruits of the liberty of the press, not 
only make amends for its possible a- 
buse, but weakens it effectually. Their 
licentious papers die away for want of 
readers ; whilst those that succeed, are 
{ conformable to sound reason, and ex- 
empt from satire. Eack makes his 
complaint in the journals when he 


pleases; the public do justice to all, 


est supporters of the liberty of the seas, } 


ty-four thousand commissions for en- 
couraging invention and improvement 
in the arts. Neither England nor 
France has so many: and their con- 
servatory of models is as richly stocked 
as that belonging to eithe of these 
countries. Their manufactories for 
the spinning of cotton, are productive 
of more wealth than taxes upon this 
industry could produce. ‘Their mills 
ioo, are superior to those of Europe ; 
and they have invented twenty differ- 
ent kinds of weaving looms, that are 
moved hy ‘steam, water, wind, or ani- 
mals. heir spinning machines are 
now so improved by art, that spin- 
ning is with them at a much lower 
price than with us. Itis to the Amer- 
icans that we are really indebted for 
the invention of steam-boats, which 
are not Jess important for maintaining 
civil and religious liberty, than gun- 
powder, printing or the compass. 

The United States are also greatly 
distinguished’ above other countries, 
for the construction and equipment of 
ships of commerce and of war. Their 
merchant vessel, which have crews so 


few in number, spare the one third of | 7” 


the time which the vessels of other 
nations employ in going the same pas- 
sage ; and it is only those of the British 
navy that can cope with them for 
speed. In the art of constructing a 
plough, a ship, or a house, the Ameri- 
cans can contend with the people of 
any other nation, without exception. 
In no part of the world has there been 
greater progress made in the rational 
use of the four elements, and their 
produce. than in the United States ; for 
their inhabitants are better fed, and 
more comfortably cloathed, than those 
of most other countries. They have 
but one middling city for a capital, and 
all their towns together scarcely con- 
tain a million of inhabitants ; yet their 
bridges, highways, canals, aqueducts, 
and facility of communication, excel 
those of many other countries. In 

{wo years time they will have termina- 
ted their great canals by an inland nav- 
igation of 10,000 miles from the val- 
leys of the west to the waters of the 
Hudson and the Chesapeak.. There is 

not at present in Europe any under- 

taking which surpasses that of the ca- 

nal of New-York, and the hydraulic 

works at Philadelphia. 

The instruction of the children of 
the poor, is even attended to with care ; 

and almost all children frequent the 

public schcols,in which, there are at 

present more than 300,000 students. 

They reckon 1200 who are educated 

for physicians, and abbut 1000 that are 

given to the study of the law, and 

there are more than a 100 seminaries 

or literary institutions, which are for 

the most part ecclesiastical. Instruc- 

tion isin no part a monopoly or polit- 

ical instrument ; and they know nota 

Congregation which shows a tendency 

to possess either. There are univer- 

sifies where they confine their studies, 

as in the colleges of Europe, to Greek, 

Latin, Logic, and Rhetoric; but in all 

other parts instrdction is to fortify the 

mind and procure useful knowledge. 

Physics, the mathematics, natural sci- 

ence, und the living languages, are 

there the objects of a just preference. 

They teach neither Latin nor Greek 
in military schools. 

In those countries where they en- 
deavor to suppress a wise liberty, the 
seeds of revolution ferment, and sedi- 
tion and revolt find way into their 
schools and-aeademies. Nothing of 
this kind has existed in North America, 
for the revolution was accomplished 
there without tumult and massacre.—; 
Here even cultivators comprehend the 
philosophy of politics better than many 
monarchs. Poetry,mdsic, and painting, 
may languish even in Italy, but philoso- 
phy, and the arts and sciences shall 
reign in the United States; it is from 
them that the rulers of the old world 
can learn what a population is worth 
who have received, at the public ex- 
pence, and among ranks of all orders, 
instruction always direct towards what 
is useful.— European Mag. 


Womax—The good government of 
families leads to the comfort of com- 
munities and the welfare of states. Of 
every domestic circle woman is the 
centre. Home, that scene of: purest, 
dearest joy, home is the empire of wo- 
man. ‘There she plans, directs, and 
performs, the acknowledged source of 
dignity and felicity. Where female 
virtue is most pure, female sense most 
improved, female deportrent most 
correct, there is most propriety of so- 
cial manners. The early years of 
childhood, the most precious years of 
life and opening reason, are confined 


NCER. 


to woman’s superintendence; she may 
therefore be presumed to lay the foun- 
dation of all the virtue and all the wis- 
dom that enrich the worid—Literary 
Gaz. 

THE CASEET. 


“ Blending the useful with the sweet” 


A TAKE UP. 


A knowing jirk of the coachman’s 
elbow put me in mind that | was grow- 
ing fatigued, that I had two miles of 
road before me; besides half the town 
to cruss ere I could get home; the 
jolting of stage-coaches, is recommend- 
ed, by a certain eccentric doctor, as an 
excellent cure for bile, for rhéuma- 
lism, obstructions, and the other 
plagues of Pandora’s box, so I answer- 
ed the signal, and was crammed in, 
with four more, into the vehicle which 
offered its daily accommodation to mer- 
chants, traders, idlers, and visiters to 
the theusand and one boarding schools, 
seminrries, establishments, and houses 
of education, with fine names to them, 
such as Bellevue, [marked perhaps &y a 
brick-kiln.]) Belvidere-house, with 
noente avedere, (nothing to see) but 
the Adam and Eve public house, Rose 
Mount, standing amongst thistles, and 
Paradise Hall, as black as Erebus, and 
such like brick and mortar misnomers 
in the environs of our collossal metrop- 
olos; such work in fidgeting and foot- 
ing it, in stowing and quartering of 
knees, such primming up of a govern- 
ess, unmarried and fifty, with her ne 
id nimis, and such squeezing of a fat 
builder, who was the ne plus ultra of a 
single place figure; zal of whom it 
might be said, as of the Will Waddle of 
the lively G. Colman ; 

**So fat he appeared, he was just like a tun, 

Or like two single gentlemen roll’d into one.” 
Well, at last I was wedged in between 
two tradesmen, so intent on the busi- 
ness that they would not have perceiv- 
ed me, but for the pressure of being 
dove-tailed on to fit the seat, for feel- 
ing has no fellow. By the way, one 
fellow, anda fat fellow he was, too, 
had a spy-giass in his pocket, which 
made no small impression on my ribs; 
and the other was obliged to suspend 
his account of the meal and money 
market, in order to beg me to rise up, 
as | was squeezing a cream cheese in 
his pocket, into an Egyptian mummy, 
as he called it; I complied, when the 
spy-glass again took me in flank, and 
galled me desperately. ‘‘ Oh! dear,” 
cried I, and by a forward motion came 
in contact with Miss Sally Sampler’s 
knee.—“ Oh! dear,” she echoed, and 
started as ifshe had received an elec- 
tric shock. ‘ Oh! dear, sir you annoy 
me most monstrously, | am so tittlish 
[ticklish;] I’m for all the world like a 
a sensible plant.” “Sensilive, if you, 
please, Miss,” [muttered one. of our 
tradesmen. ]—** Well, sensitive or sen- 
sible, it is my. exquisite sensibility 


‘which occasions the sensissement.—l 


cannot bear to be tiched on the knee.” 
I retired, and got a dig with the tele-| 
scope.—'t There, again my cheese !” 
exclaimed t’other neighbor, it will be 
as flat as a pancake before | get to 
Mark-lane.”” This made me think of 
the mark that I should have in my side 
from repeated contusion. ‘ ‘Talking 
of Mark-lane,” said the tradesman on 
my right, (the owner of the goading 
glass) “corn went off dull to-day.” 
“ Yes sir,’! interrupted the builder, the 
vis a vis, * but my corn comes off sharp 
enough from your treading on it.— 
Zooks, sir, can’t you look about you, 
stamping on a man’s toe, as if it was 
the step ofa door.” Ask your par- 
don,” said the corn merchant. *“ So 
you ought,” angrily replied the man of 
brick: “it goes to my very heart,” 
“Oh!” exclaimed the sensitive lady, 
‘oh! sir, pray, sir, how you do nudge 
me onthe ribs. !’m sure you’ve made 
all black and blue.” ‘Sorry for that, 
Miss, but fells must sit as they can.” 
Any change must be for the better in 
point of color, thought 1, for the lady 
was as dead a lime white as ever I be- 
held. ‘ Pray, sir, (recovering herself 
and addressing herself to me,) what do 
they say of the Catholic question? are 
the bishops?” Here a sudden pull up, 
and an introduction of number six stop- 
ped her enquiries for a moment, and 
she begged the new passenger to take 
the middle, observing, ** 1 never could 
ride bodkin in my life, be so complai- 
sant.” But passenger number six, with 
an umbrella under his arm; was not so 
compluaisant: ** Madam,” answered he, 
“ | could not stand the heat a moment, 
if | was thrust in between you and that 
gentleman beside you; moreover, | 
should be as sick as a horse, if I did not 
sit with my head out of the vinder all 
the vay,” and so saying, he proved 
himself fond of backing his opinions, 
by turning to the right about, and by 
shoving Miss on the builder’s lap. “1 
wish you would take up less room, 
Mise,” was the consequence of this 
contact of persons. “I’m sure, sir, 
your room would be preferable to your 
company,” quoth she, a little nettled ; 
“ | never come in contract with so dis- 


agreeable a body in my life; but per- 


haps, sir, (meaning me.) you would 
change places with me?” wi. 
lingly, Ma’am,” 80 in she got betwix; 
cheese and spy-glass-—“ Oh! y,” 

trepidatingly articulated she, “what 

ave you got in your pocket? it’s ap 
air guo, or ablunderbush, I dare swear 
and if it should go off, we shall be 
blown up, killed and murdered.” 
only a glass, Miss.”—*+ Yes, but then.” 
—** Miss, it’s in a case.”—“ Oh | that 
is a different case; well, Sir, and the 
Catholic question 7’—“ Get out of the 
way, you Irish rebel, you ragamuffin, 
with your donkey, and your potatoe 
cart,” sung out coachee, * or else [|] 
capsize you and your rubbidge ; a pret. 
ly pair of you, you are —man and beast, 
I wonld’nt give a mag for the whole 
boiling of you.’”~—** Arragh! come 
down from your woolsack, if you please, 
it’s only your elevation that proticks 
you, if you'd put yourself ona futi 
wid me, and give me fair play, Vd 
show you another story ;” a smack of 
the whip in scorn, put an end to the 
colloquy, and a hearty laagh dispos. 
ed of the catholic question. Coach. | 
ee,” cried Mise throngh the window, 
“you are carrying matters too far, that 
is to say, you are carrying me too fat ; 
you was to have set me down at 
Stone’s end, and now you are driving 
me off (o Lunoun Bridge.” A general 
laugh, * Well done, Miss.” Set me 
down direcfly.””—* Wo, oh!” cried the 
coachee to his nags, (tothe lady,) well, 
Miss, you got all this way for nothing.” 
* Yes, young man, but then that's ont 
of my way; good morning, gentle- 
men, your servant, Madam.”-—Here 
was another take up, a lame man with 
crutches: “ Where are you going to, 
Sir,” said coachee on his being sqneez- 
ed in—* Vy, to Crutched Friars,” said 
the cad, which excited much mirth; 
* | hope,” observed the builder,“ that . 
he has nothing to do with the friars ;” 
here I was afraid the catholic question 
would come on again, but the rattling 
of the pavement, and the passing coach- 
es in the narrow part of the Borongh, 
put all questions at rest, and se shook 
the corn factor, that it must have gone 
egainst the grain indeed—out of his 
pocket fell a sample which was all 
trodden under foot, he was disconsolate. 
for he had none like it to produce : 
this came from the introduction of the 
devil upon two sticks, (fer he played 
the devil with the corn merchant ;) an 
intelligent look between the brother 
tradesmen conveyed their wishes to ° 
him, namely, that they wished he had 
crossed the Styx (or sticks) before he 
— into their company. “I hope,” 
said the grave builder, “ that we shan’t 
have no more takes up..—“ Why, 
there is noroom for any more,” con- 
temptuously replied the corn-factor, 
“unless we set one down secon.” — 
“ There, again!” cried the builder: 
“you need not set your foot upon mine 
whether or not.”—he was going to 
rap out an oath; “ my good fellow,” 
quoth I, * do no‘ be so hasty, you are 
more trightened thar hurt;” so it 
proved to be.—On we went, but no 
signs of a move, dead silence, and no 
setdown yet. In this inierval, { reflect- 
ed that all life is like a stage-coach, 
and the journey proceeds with a con- 
stant change of passengers, ups and 
downs, inequalities of fortune and 
ground, are encountered together, bad 
companions and good companions, and 
all offin a short time. We scarcely 
make acquaintance together, but sep- 
aration and regret follow; every stage 
of life and ef the road has its asperities; 
if we are tacked to a troublesome part- 
ner, or fellow traveller, the road is 
rough and uncheering indeed. Yes, 
life and a stage coach journey, resem- 
ble very much; but as we have said 
so much on ‘takes up,” our next com- 
munication to our friends, shall be on 
‘sets down;” if we are favored with a 
place in your conveyance of knowledge 
and amusement. 

1 Stage-Coach Traveller. 


THe Devi. IN THE Tes.—Friday 
evening a female purchased a quarter 
ofa pound of tea at the shop of Mr. 
Carter, on Gabriel’s Lill, Maidstone. 
The tea was tied up, paid for, deposit- 
ed in the good woman’s pocket, and a- 
way she trudged. She had not gone 
many steps before she felt the tea 
move. She fancied that this might be 
occasioned by her having inadvertent- 
ly touched some external object. On 
she jogged, and every step she took, 
the tea renewed the jumping fit. At 
last, when she had reached the shop of 
Mr. Smith, the chymist, she became a- 
larmed, and began to fancy * the old 
gentleman” was playing her a trick, 
or that the tea-dealer had put some- 
thing alive into her pocket. She was 
afraid to put her hand in her pocket, 
but ran back to the shop in a state of 
great agitation, scarcely able to artic- 
ulate tea !—devil!—alive!” Ou be- 
ing more composed, and relating the 
cause of her alarm, it turned out that 
the person who tied up the tea, had 
forget to cut the string, and she hac 
been walking down the bill with the 


tea dealers twine unrolling itself as she 
went. 


| MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGE 
WR BATH. LITORARY. the same manner that the most 
enlightened and impartial jury might 
be supposed to proceed in a coart- 
SARE | house. Yes, imprisonment, the scaf- 
fold, and torture’ are less efficacious 
WSS for repressing the abuse of the press, 
be than that liberty which the Americans 
enjoy. Though you should arm your.) 
self with judiciary labors, for the end| 
of imposing on credulity, or call in the | 
aid of blasphemy and calumny you 
only still increase the evil. | | 
—————— The Americans have in exercise for- 
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